THE   CLERGY

to the practical art of very simple land measuring and planning;
and astronomy, which was confined to the calculation of the date
of Easter. Even by the end of the eleventh century there were
few schools in existence in which it was possible to learn Latin.

The twelfth century was a period of intellectual revival, when
men of all ages, eager for education, might be seen thronging to
any place where they had heard there was a master with something
to teach. Left to their own devices, both master and pupils devoted
themselves with ardour to any class of knowledge in which they
could exercise their intelligence. But the boundless respect inspired
at that time by the ancients reduced all study to learning what had
been said by the masters of antiquity. Intellectual work was
accordingly limited to reading and interpreting the works of the
Greeks and Romans, who were regarded as the source of all
knowledge. The medium of instruction consisted in original Latin
texts and Latin translations of Greek texts, for hardly anybody
knew Greek.

The law-books of the time of Justinian, which were studied
chiefly in Italy, became the foundation of the study of law. In
France teaching was carried on through the medium of certain
works of the Greek philosophers, and especially of Aristotle's Logic,
the Latin version of which was based upon Arabic translations,
and formed the principal subject of interpretation and discussion.
The most impassioned controversy raged over a point of logical
metaphysics - the dispute about universals between the 'Nominal-
ists', who maintained that the categories are merely names, de-
noting abstractions, and the 'Realists', who claimed that they are
realities. The mode of disputation was given a new form in the
middle of the twelfth century by a Frenchman of Brittany, Abe-
lard, who taught in the open air on the Mont Sainte-Genevieve
in Paris, because there was no hall large enough to contain his
listeners; he dared to apply the logic of Aristotle to theology and
was therefore opposed by St. Bernard, who had remained faithful
to the authority of the Church, and obtained the condemnation
of his teaching.

Up to the thirteenth century the masters and scholars of all ages

who met together in Paris for purposes of teaching or learning

were still small groups without any organized and uniform control.

They gradually formed an organization with a form analogous to
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